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Introduction 



This work discusses the mystical dimension of Shihab al-Din Yahya 
Suhrawardi, the philosopher-mystic and the founder of the School 
of Illumination ( ishraq ) in the tradition of Islamic philosophy. 

Suhrawardi is one of the most influential figures in the history 
of Islamic philosophy, because of the significance of his intellec- 
tual contributions and because of the impact he had on his succes- 
sors, in particular later Islamic philosophy which culminated in the 
“School of Isfahan". 

Despite the existing diversity of intellectual inquiries within 
Islam which range from the rationalistic philosophy of the peri- 
patetics ( mashsha'is ) and the intellectual intuition of the illumi- 
nationists ( ishraqtyyun ) to the ascetic and inner journey of the Sufis, 
there have been few philosophers who have made an attempt to 
synthesize these diverse schools of thought into a unified philo- 
sophical paradigm. 

Amirak Muhammad ibn Shihab al-Din Suhrawardi, die Persian 
philosopher of the 6/12 century and an advocate of what he called 
“ancient wisdom" ( hikmat al-'atiq), made an attempt to unify various 
schools of wisdom in order to demonstrate the universal trudi that 
lies at the heart of all divinely revealed religions. Unlike earlier Sufis 
and gnostics in Islam, Suhrawardi maintained that philosophical 
discourse was a necessary training for those seeking to pursue the 
path of illumination. This was quite revolutionary since Sufis rejected 
rationalistic philosophy as exemplified by the Peripatetics who in turn 
rejected Sufism. The significance of Suhrawardi becomes more clear 
when he is viewed as a gnosuc who advocates both philosophical 
discourse and asceticism as an essential part of the path of 
illumination. He also incorporates various elements from such 
traditions of wisdom as the Egyptians, Greeks and Persians in order 
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to bring a rapprochement between rationalistic philosophy, 
intellectual intuition and practical wisdom. 

The foremost difficulty in writing on Suhrawardi’s school of 
illumination, as with any visionary mystic/philosopher, is to find 
the qualified person who can comment from an insider’s point of 
view. The heart of the visionary’s brand of mysticism, is to have an 
intuitive knowledge of or an inner experience of, truth. By 
definition, then, commentators and authors of such a work would 
be qualified to explain this inner experience if they can relate to 
this message on an experiential basis and therefore can speak as an 
insider. 

The above poses a problem for this author since on one hand I am 
to comment on a philosopher/mystic whose thoughts have drawn 
and engaged me for a number of years, while on the other hand I do 
not stand within the illumination 1st tradition of the luminous world 
of lights, angels, archetypes and the interconnected web of ideas that 
Suhrawardi puts forward. In fact, Suhrawardi goes so far as to tell us 
that unless one has fasted for forty days, he will not understand his 
major work, Hikmat al-ishraq (The Philosophy of Illumination ) . An insight 
of the luminous world of Suhrawardi therefore, is not a “live option" 
for me, to use William James’ term. 

This volume presents not so much a discussion concerning the 
validity or soundness of Suhrawardi’s specific ideas but an exposi- 
tion of the mystical dimension of his rather broad and varied 
school of thought. As an outsider to a school of thought whose 
thrust remains the attainment of truth through a special mode of 
cognition, all an author can do is to engage himself in a close 
textual analysis and attempt to put them in coherent and well 
defined concepts. It is towards this aim which I have embarked 
upon an exegesis of various symbols used in Suhrawardi’s mystical 
narratives as well as the decoding of the dense language which he 
uses to keep the esoteric secret s from those who are not among the 
“brothers in purity”. 

The present work, therefore, undertakes a study of the mystical 
dimension of Suhrawardi’s thought. It is imperative to note that 
while mysticism remains one of the salient features of Suhrawardi’s 
philosophical school, he was not only a Sufi nor was his school of 
thought only mystical. Suhrawardi was a system builder and like 
many others of the same stature (i.e. Ibn Sina), he comments on 
various traditional philosophical topics, i.e. metaphysics, ontology, 
epistemology, logic, etc. 
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Introduction 

In recent years there has been a discussion among the scholars 
of Suhrawardi as to the true nature of his teachings and the nature 
of his specific contributions to Islamic philosophy. These dis- 
cussions have led to the emergence of three distinct inter- 
pretations of Suhrawardian philosophy. Before embarking on an 
exposition and analysis of Suhrawardi’s mystical ideas, it is neces- 
sary to briefly discuss these trends since it will enable us to place 
the mystical thoughts of Suhrawardi in an appropriate context. 

L SUHRAWARDI THE LOGICIAN: 

This view, primarily held by H. Zia’i, 1 argues that the salient 
feature of Suhrawardi’s philosophy is his Peripatetic writings and 
in particular his commentaries on logic and his critique of the 
peripatetic view of definition as a means of cognition. Zia’i, who 
considers the non-Peripatetic writings of Suhrawardi to be of 
secondary value hardly ever refers to his mystical narratives. 

Zia'i’s interpretation of Suhrawardi’s thought is rather narrow 
and does not present the comprehensive nature of Suhrawardi’s 
philosophy of illumination as one that is inclusive of rationalistic 
philosophy but is not limited to peripatetic philosophy. I do not 
wish to provide an extensive response to the above view but this 
much should suffice, that even a brief examination of the corpus 
of Suhrawardi’s writings reveals the extent to which he went 
beyond the fashionable philosophical school of his time, namely 
the sort of logical analysis that was carried out by the Peripatetics. 
Furthermore, to ignore the vast body of Suhrawardi's mystical 
narratives also ignores the reason he wrote these mystical treatises. 
If Suhrawardi did not consider them to be necessary, he would not 
have composed them with such care or given repeated instructions 
to his companions to safeguard them. The mystical narratives of 
Suhrawardi should be regarded as part and parcel of the doctrine 
of illumination and it is in such treatises that he offers the second 
component of the ishraqi school of thought, namely practical wis- 
dom, something that the above interpretation completely ignores. 

II. SUHRAWARDI THE NEO-AVICENNIAN: 

The view held by some of the prominent scholars of Islamic philo- 
sophy such as Mehdi Ha’iri and Sayyid Jalal al-Din Ashtiyani, 
regards Suhrawardi as a philosopher who remains essentially 
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within the Ibn Sinian philosophical domain despite his inno- 
vations and deviations from the Peripatetic view. 

A neo-Ibn Sinian reading of Suhrawardi takes a broader look at 
his philosophy and considers both Suhrawardi’s commentaries on 
logic and metaphysics and his ishraqi writings to be of great philo- 
sophical significance. Suhrawardi accordingly is regarded as one 
who by drawing from various sources, interprets Ibn Sina from a 
Neoplatonic view point, thereby synthesizing Aristotle, Plato, 
Pythagoreans and Hcrmeticism. 

The above view in my opinion is more valid than the previous 
one but it too lacks emphasis on the mystical writings of Suhra- 
wardi. Such notions as the attainment of knowledge through 
mystical experience and Suhrawardi's explicit emphasis on asceti- 
cism as a necessary component of pursuing the wisdom of illumi- 
nation is too often ignored by a neo-Ibn Sinian interpretation of 
Suhrawardi. Proponents of this interpretation, too do not pay the 
attention that the Persian writings of Suhrawardi deserve, often 
regarding them only as fine works of literature. The mystical 
narratives of Suhrawardi present in a metaphorical language that 
which the language of rationalistic philosophy often fails to 
achieve. Even Ibn Sina himself relies on the use of a symbolic 
language in his visionary recitals to propogate certain philo- 
sophical notions that ordinary language of peripatetic philosophy 
can not convey. 

III. SUHRAWARDI THE THEOSOPHIST: 

This interpretation of Suhrawardi as a theosophist (hakim) is also 
advocated by a number of prominent Suhrawardi scholars such as 
Seyyed Hossein Na$r and Henry Corbin. The thrust of this inter- 
pretation is the multidimensional aspect of the Suhrawardian 
philosophy. According to this interpretation, rationalistic philo- 
sophy is prerequsite to the study of ishraqi philosophy and an 
integral component of it. 

Unlike the former two interpretations, however, Nasr and 
Corbin argue that the role of rationalistic philosophy is a limited 
one according to Suhrawardi because it demonstrates the limita- 
tions of reason to bring about knowledge of an existential nature. 
The intellect that yearns towards the absolute, transcends reason 
and through intellectual intuition (dawq) embraces the Divine 
truth. The faculty of intellectual intuition which exists potentially 
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in man can be actualized if one is engaged in inner cleansing and 
purification which makes one receptive to divine wisdom. In one 
of his lengthiest treatises, Suhrawardi himself alludes to the practi- 
cal as well as the theoretical dimension of hikmah and states: 

He [Godl is hikmah in that hikmah is of two divisions: one is 
pure knowledge and the other one is practical. Knowledge is 
to conceptualize the reality of the existent beings but praxis 
is the structure of action emanating from the essence of the 
doer. 1 

In numerous places throughout his treatises, Suhrawardi 
explicidy addresses die role and place of die practical dimension 
of the ishraqi school by discussing in great detail specific Sufi 
rituals, components of an ascetic path and their spiritual conse- 
quence for the sdlik (he who is on the path). 

I adhere to the third interpretation since it does not negate or 
exclude the first two alternative interpretations but gives appro- 
priate credit to Suhrawardi's mystical dimension as well. Since this 
study will focus on the Sufi aspects of Suhrawardi’s school of 
illumination, emphasis is placed on the mystical elements of his 
thoughts. 

It is obvious that Suhrawardi has written a variety of mystical 
narratives deliberately using the traditional Sufi symbolism and 
metaphors. Furthermore, the number of these treatises, the use of 
Sufi language and expressions, as well as explicit emphasis on such 
notions as the spiritual path, the need for a master and ascetic 
practices, all indicate one thing, namely Suhrawardi’s desire to 
disclose the place and significance of the Sufi component of the 
school of ishraq. 

It is therefore our view that disregarding the Sufi elements of 
the Suhrawardian thoughts leads to a misinterpretation of the 
school of Ishraq which is often followed by an attempt to place 
Suhrawardi in one of the traditional schools of Islamic philosophy 
i.e. peripatetics. It is the opinion of this author that Suhrawardi did 
not rely on one methodology for the understanding of truth but 
that he made full use of the possibilities that exist in the philo- 
sophical as well as the practical aspects of wisdom. 

A more comprehensive study of Suhrawardi includes an exten- 
sive discussion of his ontology, epistemology, angelology and logic. 
Since this study will focus on the Sufi aspect of Suhrawardi and the 
school of illumination, our treatment of the peripatetic aspects of 
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his thoughts are necessarily rather brief. However, certain aspects 
of his angelology and ontology that serve as the background for 
both practical and philosophical Sufism have been treated more 
extensively than others. 

In the first chapter, the life and works of Suhrawardi have been 
discussed. Both Suhrawardi’s philosophical and Sufi writings are 
briefly analyzed, particularly the structure of his philosophical 
works. In the second chapter, the intellectual context of Suhra- 
wardi’s thought in his historical period has been alluded to before 
a broad survey of the central themes and the essential components 
of his school of ishraq are discussed. Finally, we have presented the 
distinction Suhrawardi makes between philosophy in its 
rationalistic sense and hikmah. A thorough understanding of this 
distinction is crucial for placing the Suhrawardian thought in its 
proper context. 

In the third chapter, Suhrawardi’s views concerning practical 
wisdom are discussed. Sufism on a practical level remains an inte- 
gral part of Suhrawardi's philosophy and he describes the various 
elements of the spiritual path in great detail. In this chapter such 
topics as mystical visions, the nature of man and carnal desires, the 
role of the Sufi master and the spiritual journey of the soul as well 
as the role of asceticism have been discussed. Finally, unity as the 
ultimate goal of Sufis has been treated as the final stage of the 
spiritual path. 

In the fourth chapter, philosophical Sufism is extensively 
treated. The subject of emanation and the hierarchy of light and 
their relationship with one another as well as angelology, a deri- 
vative of Suhrawardi’s ontology, have been discussed. Angelology 
in Suhrawardi represents an important aspect of his thought in 
that he introduces various elements from other traditions, in parti- 
cular the Zoroastrian religion. Through angelology, Suhrawardi 
discusses the archetypal world as well as the imaginal world as 
realities that stand opposite to the world of imagination. Subse- 
quently, Suhrawardi’s theory of vision in its physical and spiritual 
sense as well as the relationship between knowledge, presence, 
light and self have been discussed. 

At the heart of Suhrawardi’s school of illumination is a parti- 
cular theory of knowledge known as “knowledge by presence". To 
offer an exposition of this theory, a critique of the more conven- 
tional theories of knowledge such as knowledge by definition, 
sense perception and innate concepts has first been offered in the 
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second pan of this chapter. Having presented Suhrawardi’s 
critique of the inadequacies of these modes of knowing, his theory 
of knowledge by presence has been discussed. The chapter con- 
cludes with a discussion concerning the practical consequences of 
this theory and a critique of knowledge by presence. 

In the fifth chapter, the influence of Suhrawardi on Islamic 
philosophy in various parts of the Islamic world as well as the West 
has been presented. Among the topics discussed are the influence 
of Suhrawardi’s ishraqi thought in bringing about such schools of 
philosophy as the “School of Isfahan". We have noted Suhra- 
wardi's influence in India and Pakistan and the extent to which his 
ideas were instrumental in making the intellectual milieu of this 
region receptive to the philosophy of Mulla Sadra. Finally, the 
possible influence of Suhrawardi in such regions as Syria and 
Turkey have been alluded to and the limited influence of Suhra- 
wardi in the west, in particular in France, was briefly discussed. 

I have brought the volume to a conclusion by examining a poss- 
ible relationship between Suhrawardi and the Persian nationalistic 
movement known as Shu’ubiyyah. 

In the appendix, my translation into English of a partial com- 
mentary of a 7/ 1 3 Indian author on The Chant of Gabriel's Wing, one 
of the most important esoteric works of Suhrawardi has been 
included. This translation is important: first, it represents a sample 
of Suhrawardi’s esoteric writing; second, the commentary elabor- 
ates on some of the more complex symbolism in this treatise; and 
Finally, it signifies the historical importance of Suhra- wardi as it 
demonstrates how his writings have traveled from Syria to India 
only two centuries after him. 
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THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
SUHRAWARDI 



A. LIFE 

Suhrawardi was born in a village near Zanjan, a northern Iranian 
city. His full name is Shihab a 1-Din Yahya ibn Habash ibn Amirak 
Abu’l-Futuh Suhrawardi, who also received the title “Shaykh 
al-ishraq" (the Master of Illumination) and “al-Maqtul" (the 
Martyr). 1 The date of his birth is not certain but his most notable 
biographer, Shahrazuri, 2 indicated that he was born in 545/ 1 166 
or 550/1171 while S.H. Nasr, s a notable scholar of Suhrawardi, hits 
stated the date to be 549/ 1 1 70. 

At an early age Suhrawardi went to the city of Maraghah, where 
he studied hikmat with Majd al-Din Jili, and he then traveled to 
Isfahan, where he studied philosophy with ?ahir al-Din al-Qari and 
The Observations ( al-Basdir ) of ‘Umar ibn $alan al-Sawi. 4 He 
journeyed through the Islamic lands to meet the Sufi masters while 
practicing asceticism and withdrawing for long spiritual retreats. 
He tells us that he had looked for a companion with spiritual 
insight equal to his, but he failed to find one. 5 

Having wandered through Anatolia and Syria on one of his 
journeys from Damascus to Alleppo, he met Malik Zahir, the son 
of the famous Salah al-Din Ayyubi (Saladin). Yaqiit ibn ‘Abdallah 
al-Hamawi 6 put the date of this journey to Syria at 579/1200. 
Shahrazuri, his contemporary and bibliographer, writes: 

Malik liked the Shaykh and he liked him. The ‘ulama of Syria 
gathered around the Shaykh and heard his words. In dis- 
cussions he clarified the thoughts of the hukama' and their 
validity and weakened the opinion of the opponents of the 
hukama V 
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It is not known whether Suhrawardi did train a number of students 
or not, but it is known that he had a circle of close friends and 
companions on whose request he composed The Philosophy of Illum- 
ination (Hikmat al-ishrdq). Towards the end of this book,* he refers 
to his companions as “his brothers" and asks them to preserve the 
book from the enemies of wisdom. This again alludes to the 
existence of a certain group of friends or followers who knew him 
personally. 

Perhaps for political reasons Suhrawardi’s friends found it diffi- 
cult to write his biography. 9 Shahrazuri is the only one who speaks 
of him in a manner that suggests he had met him personally, 
though this is highly unlikely because neither Suhrawardi nor any 
other biographer of him makes reference to this point. It is 
possible that Shahrazuri came to know of Suhrawardi through 
some individual who knew the master personally. 

Suhrawardi’s keen intelligence, his vast and profound knowl- 
edge and finally his openness to other traditions of wisdom as well 
as his esoteric orientation, brought about hostility and antagon- 
ized the doctors of law at Malik Zahir’s court. Yusuf ibn Taqhri- 
birdi in his book al-Nujiim al-zdhirah fi muluk misr wai-qdhirah,' 0 
describes a meeting between himself and Suhrawardi in which he 
calls him a “man with vast knowledge and a small mind". 11 

In comparison to other Muslim philosophers, especially Ibn 
Sina, he ranked himself as equal and staled: 

In discursive sciences I am equal, if not superior, but in 
intellectual intuition (dhawq) I am superior. 12 

Having advocated a type of wisdom which was inconsistent with the 
views of the orthodox jurists, they finally asked Malik Zahir to put 
Suhrawardi to death for believing in heretical ideas. When he 
refused they signed a petition and sent it to paladin, who ordered 
his son to have him killed. Malik Zahir reluctantly carried out his 
father’s order and Suhrawardi was killed in the year 587/1208. 
Taqhribirdi indicated 13 that Suhrawardi’s death took place on the 
Friday of the month of July (Dhu'l-hajjah). According to Shah- 
razuri, there are different accounts of how he died. Shahrazuri 
writes: 

... he was thrown in jail and eating and drinking was denied 
to him until he died. Some say he fasted until he joined with 
his Origin. Some are of the opinion that he was suffocated 
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and yet others believe he was killed by the sword and there 
are those who say he was dropped from the wall of the 
fortress and then burned. 14 

Suhrawardi’s death was as mysterious as his life. Except for a 
number of works, he did not leave much behind to shed light on 
his life. He shied away from people and only sought the com- 
panionship of learned men. His manner of dressing is said to have 
varied from day to day. One day he would dress in court style and 
the very next day he would dress modestly. 

In order to understand Suhrawardi’s philosophy, the socio- 
political conditions under which he lived must be understood. This is 
not to say that his philosophy is subject to historicity, but that some of 
the issues involved in his death as well as certain philosophical trends 
in his ideas may be further clarified if the circumstances under which 
he lived are belter known. As S.H. Nasr states: 

The causes for Suhrawardi’s death can not be truly discovered 
until the situation of the region, historically, religiously, philo- 
sophically and socially is thoroughly investigated. 13 

Suhrawardi lived during a turbulent period when northern Syria 
was undergoing a major change from being a strong Shi’ite center 
to a Sunni dominated region. He came to Aleppo at a time when 
this transformation was taking place and when Saladin was seen as 
the last hope for Muslims as the strong man who could confront 
the Crusaders. In a situation such as this the more exoteric jurists 
were not in any mood to allow a young philosopher, perhaps with 
some Shi’ite tendencies, to “corrupt" Saladin’s son, Malik Zahir, in 
whose court Suhrawardi lived. 

In light of the above factors, one can view Suhrawardi as a 
Persian who inherited a rich culture with Zoroastrian elements in 
it, a philosopher well versed in Peripatetic philosophy, and a 
mystic who tried to demonstrate that at the heart of all the divinely 
revealed traditions of wisdom there is one universal truth. Perhaps 
his desire to demonstrate such a unity had to do with the apparent 
hostility of different religions to one another, in particular Chris- 
tianity and Islam. At a time when Christians and Muslims were 
engaged in a bloody war, Suhrawardi’s message of unity was per- 
ceived to be a dangerous and even a heretical doctrine. 

There are several possible explanations for Suhrawardi’s death 
which can be formulated as follows: 
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1. Suhrawardi was advocating a form of Persian nationalism 16 
which is generally considered to be a reaction to the 
domination of Arabs over Persia. This view, which is often 
supported by the presence of Zoroastrian elements in his 
doctrine, is in my opinion incorrect since it is contrary to the 
spirit of his philosophy and because Suhrawardi must have 
understood that the court of Malik Zahir, the center of the Arab 
world, was not the best place to advocate Persian nationalism. 

2. In his article, “The Source and Nature of Political Authority in 
Suhrawardi’s Philosophy of Illumination," 17 H. Zia’i argues that 
Suhrawardi advocated a political doctrine which considered the 
“king philosopher" to be the rightful ruler. This must have been 
offensive to both the Caliph in Baghdad and Salah al-Din 
Ayyubi. As he states: 

While Suhrawardi’s categories of Divine philosophers-sages 
include a wide range of types, the most general being com- 
posed of the type called Brethren of Abstraction ikhwan 
altajrid) which includes the perfect philosopher referred to 
as God’s vicegerent ( khalifat Allah) who may be the actual 
ruler ( ra’is ) of an era. 18 

Such an idea as advocated in the beginning of Hikmat al-ishraq 
must have been rather alarming to the more orthodox elements 
in Malik Zahir’s court. 

3. It has been argued by some, including Shahrazuri, that some of 
Suhrawardi’s companions called him “a prophet of God" 
(Abu’l-Futuh Rasul Allah). 19 If the above is true, then it may 
have been the likely cause of Suhrawardi’s execution. One can 
make a case for this by arguing that since Suhrawardi believed 
that he was the unifier of two branches of wisdom, he must have 
assumed a role for himself which was above and beyond that of 
a philosopher and mystic. The argument becomes stronger 
when Suhrawardi tells us that wisdom as such began by the 
prophet Hermes and then was divided into two branches. 
Suhrawardi then implicitly argued that he was at least at the 
same rank as Hermes. 

B. INTELLECTUAL CONTEXT 

Suhrawardi lived at a time when the influence and power of the 

Mu‘tazilite’s theology had been substantially curtailed by the 
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Ash’rites. The result of the Mu’tazilite’s rationalization was the 
Ash’arite Kalam, which paved the way for a more literary and 
exoteric interpretation of Islam. While the debate among the 
advocates of intellectual sciences continued, philosophical and 
theological schools were also challenged by the more experiential 
school of the Sufis, whose epistemological methodology ques- 
tioned the very foundation upon which intellectually oriented 
schools had established their theories of knowledge. Such Sufi 
sages as Bayazid and Hallaj, who influenced Suhrawardi, were 
instrumental in the development of his mystical thought. Their 
reliance upon purification and asceticism was an alternative to the 
more philosophically oriented epistemological paradigms. 

At this historical juncture, Ghazzali, as the most prestigious master 
of Kalam and learned man in the religious sciences, attacked the 
philosophers for their reliance solely upon reason for the attainment 
of certainty. Ghazzali ’s attempt to demonstrate die above as exem- 
plified in the Tahdfut alrfaldsifaH ® paved die way for Sufism to chal- 
lenge the more philosophically oriented schools of diought. Sufism, 
as a result of Ghazzali ’s attack on philosophy, came to be viewed in a 
different light as a school whose intellectual merit had to be recog- 
nized and was not limited to outbursts of emotions embodied in 
lyrics, poetry and the practice of asceticism. Considering the apparent 
polarization between the Peripatetics and Sufis, die question on the 
intellectual horizon of the time may have been whether it was possible 
to bring about a rapprochement between diese two opposing schools. 
Suhrawardi, as we will see, demonstrated that such a synthesis was not 
only possible but necessary and that a thorough familiarity widi the 
Peripatetic philosophy was the prerequisite for die understanding of 
the philosophy of illumination. This attempt to create a bridge 
between the rationalistic tradition in Islamic philosophy and a gnostic 
view of knowledge dominated philosophical activities in Persia for 
several centuries. 

At the center of these controversies stood Ibn Sina with his all- 
encompassing philosophical system. Ibn Sina’s philosophy by the 
time of Suhrawardi had been interpreted in different ways and this 
brought about a number of schools which were essentially Ibn 
Sinian but each one emphasised certain aspects of his ideas. 

First, there were those sections of Ibn Sina’s philosophy which 
were purely Aristotelian in nature and can be categorized as Peri- 
patetic philosophy. The peripatetic tradition flourished and it was 
this interpretation of Ibn Sina which was mainly opposed to 
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Sufism. There were also those such as the exponents of Kaldm who 
found Ibn Sina’s logic and metaphysics to be a useful means of 
analysis and therefore adopted them. Such a trend reached its 
climax in the works of Fakhr al-Din Razi who applied Ibn Sinian 
logic and metaphysics to solve various problems in Kaldm . Finally, 
there was the mystical aspect of Ibn Sina which received less 
attention than his rationalistic writings. In these types of writings 
such as Hayy ibn Yaqzdn and the final chapter of the Ishdrat, the 
Neoplatonic aspect of Ibn Sina’s philosophy is most apparent. 
Suhrawardi was well aware of such writings. For example, in his 
work al-Ghurbat al-qharbxyyah ( The Occidental Exile), he continues 
Ibn Sina’s story using some of the same metaphors. 

Suhrawardi therefore appeared on the intellectual scene at a 
time when various interpretations of Ibn Sina had resulted in the 
emergence of different schools which often were antegnostic to 
one another. 

To the existing differences between various interpretations of 
Ibn Sina must be added the influx of foreign ideas and 
philosophies. This intellectual diversity was the result of the trans- 
lation of Greek texts and the interaction of the learned masters of 
such traditions as Neoplatonism, Pythagoreans, Hcrmeticism and 
Greek philosophy within the Muslim intellectual circles. 
Suhrawardi, who saw himself as the reviver of Sophia Perennis, also 
synthesized rationalistic philosophy of the Peripatetics, the prac- 
tical wisdom of the Sufis and intellectual intuition of the ishraqis. 

Suhrawardi’s ideas permeated the tradition of Islamic philo- 
sophy and provided the Shi’ite philosophers with the means to 
offer a more intellectually justifiable explanation for the more 
esoteric aspects of Islam, in contrast to the more scriptual or 
exoteric interpretation of Islam. Suhrawardi, as a thinker who was 
to reconcile rationalism and mysticism within one single philo- 
sophical system, bridged the deep division between two inter- 
pretations or approaches to the message of Islam. The type 
of wisdom that Suhrawardi developed, known as al-Hikmat 
al-ildhiyyah , (transcendental theosophy) , encompasses rationalism 
and yet goes beyond it by basing itself on a direct vision of the 
truth. 

Suhrawardi carried out an ecumenical analysis with Zoroastrian 
religion, Pythagorianism and Henneticism on an existential and 
esoteric level. Perhaps his major achievement is that he pioneered 
what H. Corbin calls “Spiritual Hermeneutics,” which maintains 
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ecumenical work has to be carried out by those who speak from 
within a tradition and that their very being has become the mani- 
festation of the truth of the tradition in question. 

C. A SURVEY OF SUHRAWARDI’S WORKS 

Suhrawardi’s writings are diverse and dynamic and he often moves 
from the exposition of a purely philosophical argument to a pro- 
foundly mystical narrative. His works are written in different styles, 
i.e. Peripatetic, mystical, and ishraqi. In the last few decades, 
although many of Suhrawardi’s works were introduced to the 
public by S.H. Nasr and H. Corbin,' 21 a number of Suhrawardi’s 
works remain unpublished. Among the unpublished works of 
Suhrawardi we can mention his writings on the natural sciences, 
mathematics and logic that are included in the two major books 
al-Mutdrahdt (The Book of Conversations) and al-Muqdwamdt (The 
Book of Opposites) as well as alTalwihdt ( The Book of Intimations). Also, 
the complete Arabic texts of Alwdh ‘ imddi (The Tablets of 'Imdid 
al-Din), ad-Lamakdl (The Flashes of Light) and alWaridat 
wa’l-Taqdisat (Invocations and !*rayers) arc not available. 

H. Corbin in his VArchange empourpree has translated large 
sections of the Persian works of Suhrawardi. Also, Corbin’s trans- 
lation of all but the logic of the Hikmat alishrdq? 2 along with much 
of Quib al-Din Shirazi and Mulla Sadra’s commentary upon the 
Hikmat al-ishrdq, provides an excellent source for the students of 
Suhrawardi. W.M. Thackston' 25 in the Mystical and Visionary Treatises 
of Shihabnddin Yahyd Suhrawardi has also translated some of the 
Persian mystical narratives of Suhrawardi.' 24 

Several attempts have been made to offer a classification of 
Suhrawardi’s works. L. Massignon’s classification of Suhrawardi’s 
works based on the period when he composed them is as follows:' 2 ’' 

1 Writings of Suhrawardi in his youth (early works) . 

2 Peripatetic writings. 

3 Writings which represent a synthesis of Ibn Sina and Plotinus. 

The problem which this classification poses is that Suhrawardi did 
not live a long life, and most of his works were composed when he 
was quite young. Also, how do we account for such works as Alwdh 
'imddi, which is one of his early writings and yet contains strong 
ishraqi elements? This work is dedicated to Prince ‘Imad who ruled 
in 581/1181, and considering that Suhrawardi was killed in 587/ 
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1181 he must have written this book at roughly the same time as 
The Philosophy of Illumination. 

S.H. Nasr and H. Corbin have by and large agreed to a structural 
classification of Suhrawardi’s works, which is as follows: 26 

1. Suhrawardi wrote four large treatises that were of doctrinal 
nature: al-Talwihat (The Book of Intimation), al-Muqdwamat ( The 
Book of Opposites), al-Mutdrahat (The Book of Conversations) and 
finally Hikmat al-ishraq (The Philosophy of Illumination). The first 
three of these works are written in the tradition of the Peri- 
patetics although there are criticisms of certain concepts of the 
Peripatetics in them. 

2. There are shorter works, some of which are also of a doctrinal 
significance but should be viewed as further explanations of the 
larger doctrinal treatises. These books are: Haydkil al-nur 
( Luminous Bodies), Alwdh 'Imadi (The Tablets of 'Imdd al-Din), 
Partaw ndmah (Treatise on Illumination), I'tiqdd fi’l-hukamd (On the 
Faith of the Theosophers), al-Iximahat (The Flashes of Light), Yazddn 
shindkht (Knowledge of the Divine), and Bustdn al-qulub (The Garden 
of the Heart). Some of these works are in Arabic and some in 
Persian. Ilis works in Persian are among the finest literary 
writings in the Persian language. Suhrawardi himself may have 
translated some of these treatises from Arabic into Persian. 27 

3. Suhrawardi wrote a number of treatises of a esoteric nature in 
Persian. These initiatory narratives contain highly symbolic 
language and incorporate Zoroastrian and I lerinetic symbols as 
well as Islamic ones. These treatises include: 

Aql-i surkh (Red Intellect), Awaz-i par-i Jibra 'il (The Chant of Gabriel’s 
Wing), Qissat al-ghurbat al-gharbiyyah (Story of the Occidental Fxile), 
I.ughat-i murdn (Language of the Termites), Risdlah ft hdlat 
al-tufuliyyah (Treatise on the State of Childhood), Ruzi bd jamd'at-i 
suftydn (A Day Among the Sufis), Safir-i simurg (The Sound of the 
Griffin), Risdlah Ji'l-mi'rdj (Treatise on the Nocturnal Ascent), Partaw- 
ndmah (Treatise on Illumination). These treatises are intended to 
demonstrate the journey of the soul toward unity with God and 
the inherent yearning of man toward gnosis ( ma'rifah ). 

4. There are also a number of treatises of a philosophic and 
initiatic nature. These include his translation of Risalat al-tayr 
(Treatise of the Birds) of Ibn Sina and the commentary in Persian 
upon Ibn Sina’s Ishdrdt wa 1-tanbihdL There are also his treatise 
Risdlah ft haqiqat al-'ishq ( Treatise on the Reality of I^ove), which is 
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based on Ibn Sina’s Risdlah fi’l-‘ishq (Treatise on Love), and his 
commentaries on verses of the Quran and the Hadith . . . 

Also, it is said that Suhrawardi may have written a commentary 
upon the Ftisus of Farabi, which has been lost. 28 

5. Finally, there is the category of his liturgical writings, namely 
prayers, invocations and litanies. Shahrazuri 29 calls them 
al-Wariddt wa’l-taqdisdt (Invocations and Prayers). 30 

These important writings of Suhrawardi, despite the extracts 
which appear in translation of II. Corbin’s lArchang empourf/ree, 
have received the least amount of attention. 

In what follows, I have offered a brief discussion of Suhrawardi’s 
works. Emphasis has been placed on Suhrawardi’s mystical narra- 
tives, their significance and place in the school of ishraq, since this 
volume undertakes a disccusion of Suhrawardi’s Sufi and mystical 
views and not his Peripatetic writings. 

1 . ALTALWlHAT (INTIMATIONS) 

Suhrawardi wrote this book in the tradition of the Peripatetics as a 
first step in establishing the cornerstone of his philosophy of 
illumination. As he states: 

. . . and I, before writing this book (Hikmat al-ishrdq) and 
while doing this, when obstacles prevented me from pro- 
ceeding with this, wrote books for you in the tradition of 
Peripatetics, and their philosophical principles have been 
summarized in those books. Among them there is a short 
work known as al-Talurihdt al-laxuhiyyah al-'arshiyyah, which 
consists of many principles, and, despite its small volume, all 
the philosophical principles of the Peripatetics have been 
summarized, and in the order of ranks it comes after the 
book al-Lamahdt 31 

In this work, Suhrawardi reinterprets the categories of Aristotelian 
logic by reducing them from ten to four and introduces motion as 
a new category while arguing that it was not Aristotle who 
discovered them but a Pythagorean named Akhutas (Archytas) . 32 
Arguing that quantity can be reduced to quality, (i.e. a short line is 
“weaker" than a long one), Suhrawardi reduces quantitative 
differences into qualitative ones. 33 
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Among other topics of discussion in the al-Talwihdt are uni- 
versal and particulars, the real and the conceptual, and -being" 
( wujud) and “essence" ( mdhiyyah ). Instead of supporting the prin- 
cipality of existence as Ibn Sina did, Suhrawardi supports the 
principality of “essence ”. 34 Also, the existence of necessary beings 
and Ibn Sina’s proofs for the existence of the Necessary Being 
( utdjib al-wujud ) 35 as well as offering an ishraqi reading of Aristotle 
are among the topics discussed. 

In the al-Talwihdt, Suhrawardi offers an account of his vision of 
whom he perceived to be the first teacher, Aristotle, and his 
conversations with him . 36 This encounter of Suhrawardi, which 
took place in a state between dreaming and being awake, had great 
influence on the development of his theory of the history of 
philosophy and the distinction that he makes between hikmatand 
philosophy in its discursive form. 

The Aristotle to whom Suhrawardi alludes to is the Aristotle of 
the Theologia, who is actually Plotinus. Suhrawardi asked Aristotle 
if the Peripatetics like Farabi and Ibn Sina were the true 
philosophers. Aristotle replied: 

Not a degree in a thousand. Rather, the Sufis Bastami and 
Tustari are the real philosophers . 37 

Suhrawardi then discusses how hikmal and the “Science of Light" 
( ‘ilm al-ishrdq) originated with Hermes and passed on to such 
figures in the West as Pythagoras, Empedocles, Plato, Agatha- 
daimons, Asclepius and so on until it reached him. 3 * In the East 
this science was transmitted through two main channels, namely 
the ancient Persian priest kings such as Kayumarth, Faridun, Kay 
Khusraw, and such Sufis as Abu Yazid al-Bastami, Abu Hassan 
al-Kharraqani and finally Mansur al-Hallaj, who deeply influenced 
Suhrawardi . 39 

A person who needs it may find it necessary to know prior to 
The Philosophy of Illumination in the Intimations where I have 
stated the points on which I differ from the Master of dis- 
cursive philosophy, Aristotle . 10 

2 . AL-MUQA WAMA T ( OPPOSITES ) 

A l-Muqdwamat, which is written in the tradition of the Peripatetics 
and in the style of the al-Talwihdt, provides a much more specific 
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explanation of ishraqi ideas. In the introduction to the 
al-Muqawamdt Suhrawardi states: 

This is the summary of a book known as al-Talwihdt and in 
this, necessary corrections have been made in regard to what 
the ancients have said. The exposition of these materials, due 
to the necessity to be brief, was not done in this book and we 
have decided on the minimum amount of discourse . . . and 
for this reason we have called it al-Muqawamdt, and on God I 
rely and seek help . 11 

al-Muqawamdt should be regarded as an addendum to the 
al-Talwihdt although it is less expository in nature and more argu- 
mentative. Suhrawardi alludes to the fact that al-Muqdwamdt is a 
guide to a better understanding of al-Talwihdt,* 2 and the Peri- 
patetic doctrines are analyzed more fully therein. 

3 . AL-MASHARI ‘ WA IMUTARAIIAT ( THE PATHS AND THE 

CONVERSATIONS) 

This is one of the more important works of Suhrawardi and his 
lengthiest work, which contains a mixture of discursive and illumi- 
nationist arguments. In the introductory section, he recommends 
this book to all those who have not attained mastery of the dis- 
cursive sciences and therefore have their path towards under- 
standing of the higher wisdom of illumination obstructed. 

The introduction to this book is of great importance since it 
explains the purpose and the place of this work among other works 
of Suhrawardi and also alludes to the existence of a circle of 
spiritual companions to Suhrawardi. As he states: 

This book consists of three sciences that I have written in 
accordance with the request of you brothers and I have 
placed in them arguments and criteria. These arguments and 
criteria cannot be found in other texts and are truly bene- 
ficial and useful. They are the result of the inferences and 
experiences of my own intellect. However, in these criteria I 
did not deviate from the sources of the Peripatetics, and if I 
had put fine points and litanies in them, they are from the 
honorable principles of ishraqi wisdom which undoubtedly is 
superior to what the Peripatetics have brought. Anyone who 
would strive and be unbiased, after meditating upon the 
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works of the Peripatetics, will arrive at the same conclusion 
that others have reached. Anyone who has not attained the 
mastery of discursive sciences, his path to the understanding 
of ishraqi wisdom is blocked and it is necessary that this book 
be studied before The Philosophy of Illumination and after a 
short work called Intimations. It should be known that I, in 
this book, have not compiled (the issues) chronologically, 
but the intention in this work is argumentation although we 
may end up with (the discussion of miscellaneous) sciences. 
When the person who desires discursive philosophy has 
properly understood this section and established his knowl- 
edge in this regard, then it is permissible for him to set foot 
in ascetic practices and enter ishraq so he can see certain 
principles of illumination. The three forms of illumi- 
nation ist wisdom are as follows: B 4 and knowledge of 

them comes only after illumination. The beginning of illu- 
mination is detachment from the world; the middle way is the 
observation of divine light; and the end is limitless. I have 
called this book The Path and the Conversations V 

From the above, it is apparent that this work of Suhrawardi is not 
only written in the tradition of the Peripatetics, but that it also 
contains some of his mystical experiences. 

In section seven of this work, 44 he leaves the discursive method 
to elaborate on such topics as life after death, necessary beings, etc. 
The metaphysical and epistemological issues which he deals with 
are elaborated on to a great extent in his Magnum Opus, the Ihkmat 
al-ishraq. On the significance of the al-Mut/awamdt he states: 

I recommend to you my brothers to detach yourselves from 
everything and meditate upon God continuously, and the 
key to this idea is in The Philosophy of Illumination. These issues 
which we have mentioned have not been discussed elsewhere 
and to set foot on this path we have prescribed a plan without 
revealing the secret. 45 

al-Mashdri ‘ xva'l-mutdrahdt is one of the few places where Suhra- 
wardi treats the subject of the language of illumination, and is 
crucial for the understanding of The Philosophy of Illumination and 
“the language of illumination" ( Usdn al-ishraq).* 6 In light of such 
analysis which is carried out within the context of light and dark- 
ness, Suhrawardi goes so far as to evaluate his mystical experiences. 
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4. HIKMAT AL-ISHRAQ (THE PHILOSOPHY OF ILLUMINATION) 

This is the fourth doctrinal work and the Magnum opus of 
Suhrawardi. It brings together different elements of ishraqi tradi- 
tion and was composed in the period of a few months in 582/ 
1182. Suhrawardi maintains that the content of this book was 
revealed to him by the divine spirit. ‘These truths and secrets were 
revealed to me at once by the spirit on a Strange day ... in only a 
few days." 47 

The philosophical and theosophical doctrines that are dis- 
cussed in this book laid the foundation for future developments in 
the field of “philosophical gnosis,” not to mention their profound 
influence upon the formulation of the esoteric aspect of Shi’ism. 4 * 
Despite numerous commentaries on the The Philosophy of 
Illumination^ such as those of Qu(b al-Din Shirazi and Ahmad Ibn 
al-Harawi, 49 Suhrawardi’s own introduction to his work is perhaps 
the most elucidating one. There he states: 

And this book of ours belongs to those who seek knowledge 
of both an initiatic and discursive nature. Those who only 
seek discursive reasoning and are neither divine nor desire to 
be, have no place in this book. We shall not discuss this book 
or its secrets except with those who are theosophists or seek 
divine knowledge. 50 

The Philosophy of Illumination can roughly be divided into two parts, 
the first being a discussion of Peripatetic philosophy, logic and 
other related issues which have been regarded by many as less 
significant than the second part. The second part consists of his 
ishraqi writings which are written in a peculiar language and are 
unique in the history of Islamic philosophy. In this work 
Suhrawardi provides a philosophical exposition of the journey of 
the soul beginning with purification and ending with illumination. 
This part of the book which is nevertheless discursive, disscusses 
many of the traditional problems of philosophy in a language 
other than that employed by peripatetics. 

Suhrawardi begins the second part of The Philosophy of Illumin- 
ation with a description of the axiomatic nature of light and the 
classification of different beings in terms of their transparency and 
the division of light into many different types, i.e. necessary' and 
contingent. Suhrawardi also tells us in this section about the 
source of wisdom as that light which has illuminated various tradi- 
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tions of wisdom and which ancient Persians called Bahman. 
Having discussed the longtitudinal and latitudinal angelic orders, 
Suhrawardi then offers an ishraqi analysis of vision and sight, the 
role of light and their relationship to illumination. 

In The Philosophy of Illumination , Suhrawardi is not consistent in 
that he often goes from subject to subject treating the same topic 
in many places. For instance, different types of lights and their 
relationships to one another often are elaborated upon in 
numerous places throughout the book. Using an illuminationist 
scheme, Suhrawardi discusses cosmology, in particular, move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies and their relationship to light, sense 
perception and the faculties that make up the human psyche. 

Among the most important issues disscussed in this section are 
the ishraqi epistemology known as knowledge by presence, inner 
purification and asceticism. Suhrawardi, who dismisses this in 
numerous places, offers an analysis of how it is that the self comes 
to know of itself and how we can account for the direct and 
unmediated nature of this knowledge. Towards the end of this 
book, Suhrawardi reminds us that becoming recipient of this 
knowledge requires practicing asceticism. 

We shall now turn to a summary treatment of his works in 
Persian that are not only crucial to the understanding of 
Suhrawardi’s mysticism but also are amongst the finest examples 
of Persian Sufi literature. 

5. PART A W NAMAII (TREATISE ON ILLUMINATION) 

This work encompasses a complete survey of major philosophical 
issues beginning with such subjects as time, space, and motion and 
offers an argument which is strikingly similar to Descartes “ Cogito " 
or I bn Sina’s “suspended man." 51 

Suhrawardi’s philosophical views in Partaw ndmah are generally 
analogous to those of Ibn Sina. Having argued for the existence of 
the Necessary Being and the hierarchical structure of existence 
and the relationship between ontology and the moral worth of 
beings, Suhrawardi goes on to discuss the problem of evil, free will 
and determinism within an ishraqi context. 

Since the Necessary Being is Pure Goodness and its nature is 
the most complete and most intelligent of all beings, there- 
fore, from Him emanates only pure benevolence. If there 
occurs evil its good exceeds its evil. 52 
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Suhrawardi argues for the immortality of the soul, pleasure and 
pain, and their relationship with the state of the soul after it 
departs the body. Finally, Partaio-namah deals with prophets and 
prophecy, miracles and events of an unusual nature. This section 
is written in the style of his ishraqi writings and is different from the 
other chapters in that he makes extensive use of Zoroastrian 
symbolism. 

6. HAYAKIL AL-NUR ( LUMINOUS BODIES) 5 * 

This is one of his most important and well known treatises in 
Persian. Some of Suhrawardi's commentators have suggested that 
extensive use of the word haykal is an indication that Suhrawardi 
may have been influenced by Isma’ilis. 54 

In the first section of Haydkil al-nur 55 he offers a definition of 
what an object is. In the second chapter he discusses the mind- 
body problem, their interaction and the nature of “I", which is 
distinct from the body. He also pays attention to the problem of 
“personal identity" and argues as to what it is that constitutes the 
identity of a person. In the third chapter he discusses different 
concepts of Being such as necessary and contingent. It is in the 
fourth chapter, however, that Suhrawardi’s philosophical views are 
discussed with a much greater depth and length. 

He then goes on to discuss the problem of eternity ( qidam ) and 
the creation ( huduth ) of the world in time and God’s relation to it. 
Also, he investigates the relationship between the movement of 
the celestial bodies, the qualities he attributes to them, and the 
process of illumination. In the later part of Haydkil al-nur, he 
investigates such issues as the immortality of the soul and its 
unification with the angelic world after it departs the human body. 

7. ALWAH 'IMADI (TABLET OF l IMAD AL-DIN) 

In the introduction to this work Suhrawardi indicates that this 
book has been written in the style of the ishraqis . M He begins, 
however, by a discussion on semantics and then moves on to 
consider such issues as the soul, its powers and its relationship with 
the light of lights. The first part of the book discusses a number of 
philosophical issues such as the Necessary Being and its attributes, 
the problem of created ness and eternity of the world and motion. 
In so doing, he makes extensive references to Quranic verses and 
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Hadith. In the later part of the book Suhrawardi is engaged in an 
exegesis of the ancient Persian mythology and makes inter- 
pretations that are essential in the formulation of his theosophical 
epistemology. This is especially apparent towards the end of this 
work where the fate of the human soul is discussed in such a way 
that the similarity of Islamic eschatology and Zoroastrianism is 
demonstrated. Suhrawardi here argues that purification through 
asceticism is the necessary condition for illumination. As he states: 
“Once the soul is purified, it will be illuminated by divine light.’* 57 
Suhrawardi then tells us that asceticism and purification are like 
fire which, once applied to iron, illuminates the iron. The iron, in 
this case, being the soul or the “I”, can become illuminated not 
only because of the dominant character of the light of lights but 
also because of the inner yearning of the human soul for per- 
fection. The light that functions as the illuminator of the body and 
the soul for Suhrawardi is the incorporeal light which he calls 
Kharrah. It is the presence of this light in the human soul that 
enables man to have the inner yearning which is necessary for the 
pursuit of the spiritual path. Suhrawardi describes the human soul 
as a tree whose fruit is certainty, or a niche that, through divine 
fire, becomes illuminated. 58 In his writings Suhrawardi sees the 
encounter of Moses and the burning bush in this context and uses 
the story to substantiate his ishraqi claim that it is only the divine 
fire that can illuminate the human soul. Suhrawardi tells us that 
the reason for writing this book is to expose the “origin" and 
destination of man. He describes the origin as: 

The principles which are necessarily the case with regard to 
the knowledge of the origin of man s nature, are of eschata- 
logical nature. This is in accordance with the creed of the 
theosophists and the principles (laid down by) the learned 
men of theosophy. 59 

At the end Suhrawardi offers an esoteric reading of a story by Firdawsi. 
the Persian poet whose monumental work, The Rook of Kings, is an 
encyclopedia of Persian mythology. A complete discussion of 
Suhrawardi’s reading of such figures as Faridun, Zahhak and Kay 
Khusruw is such that he sees them as the manifestations of divine 
light On the significance of this work, S.H. Nasr states: 

Alwdh imadi is one of the most brilliant works of Suhrawardi 
in which the tales of ancient Persia and the wisdom of gnosis 
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of antiquity in the context of the esoteric meaning of the 
Quran have been synthesized. Suhrawardi has made an inter- 
pretation of the destiny of the soul which Islamic theosophy 
and gnosis are in agreement with. 60 

8. RISAIAT AL-TAYR (TREATISE OF THE BIRDS) 

This work was originally written by Ibn Sina and was translated and 
restated by Suhrawardi into Persian. 61 It discloses a number of 
esoteric doctrines through the language of the birds which 
Suhrawardi, ‘Attar and Ahmad Ghazzali had also used before him. 
The story is about the fate of a group of birds, who, having fallen 
into the trap of hunters, describe how their attempt to free them- 
selves is faced with a number of setbacks and how the birds over- 
come such obstacles. This work depicts the spiritual journey of 
man from his original abode into the world of form and how the 
attachments of the material world can obstruct one’s desire to 
reunite with his spiritual origin. 

In this work, Suhrawardi alludes to how human faculties that are 
directed to the sensible world obstruct the soul from its spiritual 
journey and the attainment of illumination. Suhrawardi describes 
the dangers of the mystical path as follows: 

Oh, brothers in truth, shed your skin as a snake does and 
walk as an ant walks so the sound of your footsteps cannot be 
heard. Be as a scorpion whose weapon is on his back since 
Satan comes from behind. Drink poison so you may be born. 

Fly continuously and do not choose a nest, for all birds are 
taken from their nests, and if you have no wings crawl on the 
ground. ... Be like an ostrich who eats warm sand and 
vultures who eat hard bones. Like a salamander, be in the 
middle of fire so no harm can come upon you tomorrow. Be 
like a moth who remains hidden by day so he may remain 
safe from the enemy. 62 

Suhrawardi uses die above symbols to offer a set of practical 
instructions for those who are on the Sufi path. For example, the 
shedding of one’s skin refers to the abandoning of one’s ego, and 
walking like an ant alludes to the way one ought to walk on the 
path of truth so that no one will know it. Drinking poison sym- 
bolically indicates the endurance of die pains and frustrations 
which one is to experience on the spiritual path. By using the 
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prophetic hadith “love death so you may live,’* 3 Suhrawardi refers 
to the spiritual death. The Sufi concept of annihilation is the death 
and rebirth that Suhrawardi himself describes in a poem: 

If thou die before death. 

Thou hast placed thyself in eternal bliss. 

Thou who didst not set foot on this path. 

Shame be upon thee that broughtest suffering upon thyself. 64 

Suhrawardi illustrates various hardships of the path by alluding to 
them as the eating of hot sand by the ostrich or the eating of sharp 
bones by die vultures. Enduring such pain is necessary if one is to 
progress and achieve any station on the spiritual path. 
Suhrawardi’s use of a salamander has different levels of inter- 
pretation. The Salamander is the symbol of gold in alchemy and 
gold is the symbol of Divine Intellect. He could be referring not 
only to Abraham who was thrown into fire, but also to the fire 
within man. The popular myth maintains that if a salamander goes 
through fire, and does not burn, it becomes resistant to every- 
thing. Therefore, those who are consumed by divine love, which 
burns like fire, have cast their impurities into the fire. They have 
swallowed this fire and become purified. 

Finally, Suhrawardi tells us that we ought to be like a moth that 
Hies at night and remains hidden by day. Night represents the 
esoteric, the hidden aspect, and day the exoteric. In this way 
Suhrawardi uses the symbols of traditional Sufi literature with 
night symbolizing the esoteric and the spiritual milieu, providing 
the sacred space which allows man to fly. 

In the Risdlat al-tayfi b Suhrawardi describes the spiritual journey 
of man by recounting the tale of a number of birds who were 
“flying freely” but fell in the trap of the hunters. “Flying freely” 
here symbolizes the condition in which man lived in the eternal 
state prior to creation, and falling into the trap denotes coming 
into the domain of material existence. This change signifies the 
transition from the formless to the world of forms. Having become 
prisoners of the material world, often identified in Persian 
literature as the “prison of the body,” those who are conscious of 
this imprisonment can begin their journey towards their origin. 

The bird who finds himself a prisoner symbolizes the worldly 
man. However, because of the forgetfulness of human nature he 
becomes used to the attachments of the material world. This 
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adaptation and the acceptance of the condition is the greatest 
danger in one's spiritual journey, according to Suhrawardi. In the 
language of the birds, Suhrawardi states: 

We focused our attention on how we could free ourselves. We 
were in that condition for a while until our first principle was 
forgotten (freedom) and settled with these chains, giving in 
to the tightness of the cage. 66 

Suhrawardi's description of the spiritual journey in the "Treatise 
of the Birds” continues with the flight of the birds when they free 
themselves from some of the bondages. To translate this into Sufi 
language, it can be said that men who have fallen into the world of 
forms can partly free themselves through their willpower; however, 
to remove all the chains of attachments they would need the 
guidance of a master. While the potentiality for man to become 
illuminated exists, the process will not take place without the inner 
yearning and the will to make the journey. This point becomes 
clear when the main character of the story begs the other birds to 
show him how they freed themselves. 

Having pursued the path of asceticism and endured hardships, 
the birds arrive at different states and stations of the path where 
they think it is time to rest. Suhrawardi warns us against the desire 
to rest in one place, although die beauties of the path which he 
describes as the “attractions that remove the mind ( *Aql) from the 
body" are extremely tempting. 67 Finally, their desire to stay is 
overcome by divine grace, exemplified as a voice calling upon 
them to continue. Suhrawardi then describes their encounter with 
God, whose presence he describes as a blinding light. The light of 
lights tells the birds that he who has placed the chains must 
remove them as well and God sends a messenger to oversee the 
removal of these chains. 

The following principles can be inferred from the Risdlat 
al-tayr. 68 

1. The earthly human state is a prison for the human soul. 

2. There is a necessity for the soul to journey towards the Light of 
Lights. 

3. The grace that is attained through such an experience helps the 
Salih to remove the final attachments to this world. 

4. The experience of the light of lights can be achieved if one is 
able to free himself from the prison of the material world. 
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It is important to treat Suhrawardi's narratives and their peculiar 
literary style as part and parcel of the ishraqi doctrine. Whereas in 
The Philosophy of Illumination he offers the doctrinal analysis of 
ishraqi thought, in his Persian writings he is disclosing the practical 
aspect of his ishraqi doctrine, without which his theosophical sys- 
tem would not be complete. Suhrawardi’s epistemological system 
ultimately relies on the type of wisdom that is attained through 
practicing the ishraqi doctrine and that is precisely what he is trying 
to demonstrate in his mystical narratives. In fact, his instructions 
for the attainment of truth in some of his other works are even 
more direct and specific. 

9. A WAZrl PAR-/ JIBRAIL (THE CHANT OF GABRIEL'S WING) 

This highly esoteric work is about a seeker of truth who goes to a 
khandqah (Sufi house) which has two doors, one facing the city and 
the other one the desert. Having gone to the desert, he meets ten 
spiritual masters and questions them with regard to the mystery of 
creation, the stations of the path, and the dangers therein. 

The conversation which follows reveals the essential elements of 
the ishraqi doctrine and the initiation rite which is necessary if one 
is to understand the esoteric knowledge of the Quran. . . In the 
Awdz-i par-i Jihra V/, which has come to be known as a classical work 
of Persian literature , 69 Suhrawardi discusses the essential elements 
of his theosophical epistemology. There he states: “Most things 
that your sense perception observes are all from the chant of 
Gabriel’s wings ." 70 

In this most esoterically oriented treatise, he makes full use of the 
traditional symbolism of gnosisticism and a number of other 
symbols which are uniquely employed by him and cannot be found 
in the classical Persian Sufi literature. The thrust of the work is 
stated in the beginning: 

. . . Abu ‘All Farmadi, peace be upon him, was asked, “How is 
it that those who are clothed in black call certain sounds the 
sound of Gabriel’s wing?" He replied, “Know that most things 
that your faculties observe are from the sound of Gabriel’s 
wing ." 71 

One can say that Suhrawardi’s theory of knowledge is discussed in 
this mystical tale. In metaphorical language Suhrawardi provides 
us with a map for developing a faculty within us that is capable of 
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gaining knowledge directly and without mediation. Relying on the 
traditional symbolism of Sufi poetry and prose, Suhrawardi elabo- 
rates on the contention that exists between empiricism, rational- 
ism and the gnostic mode of cognition. 

10. ‘AQLrl SURKH (THE RED INTELLECT) 

In The Red Intellect , n the story begins with the question of whether 
birds understand each other’s language. The eagle, who initially 
says yes, is later captured by hunters and her eyes are closed, only 
to be opened gradually. The eagle meets a red-faced man who 
claims to be the first man who was created. He is old since he 
represents the perfect man who existed in the state of perfection 
before the creation , 75 the archetype of man, and he is young since 
ontologically he is far removed from God who is the eternal and 
therefore the oldest being. 

Suhrawardi then uses the Zoroastrian symbolism of the Qaf 
mountain, the story of Zal, Rustam and other epic heroes as 
exemplified in the Shdh-ndmah? * Qaf is the name of the mountain 
on whose peak Griffin (Simurgh), the symbol of divine essence, 
resides. Zal, who was born with white hair representing wisdom 
and purity, was left at the bottom of Qaf mountain. Simurgh took 
Zal to his nest and raised him until he grew up and married 
Tahminah from whom Rustam was born. Rustam, the hero of 
Shdh-ndmah, who often is perceived as the soul of epic Persia, is a 
man who has ultimately overcome his own ego. Whereas Firdawsi, 
the author of Shdh-ndmah emphasizes the epic and historical 
aspects of the Persian mythology, Suhrawardi focuses on its 
mystical and esoteric connotations. 

In this work Suhrawardi’s theory of knowledge is expressed in a 
symbolic language similar to that of Awdz-i par-i jihra HI. Using a new 
set of symbols, Suhrawardi brings forth some of the classical issues 
of Islamic philosophy and mysticism, such as the distinction 
between the rational faculty, which he calls the “particular 
intellect", (‘ aql-i juz’i ) and the Intellect which he calls “universal 
intellect," ( ‘ aql-i kulli). In doing so he relies heavily on Zoroastrian 
symbolism and sources from ancient Persia. It is precisely the 
interaction between the minor and major intellects that is the basis 
upon which one can gain knowledge. Like other works of a theo- 
sophical nature, Suhrawardi hides his theory of knowledge behind 
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a maze of myth and symbols which can only be disclosed if one is 
familiar with the traditional Sufi symbolism. 

11. ROZlBA JAMA 1 ATT SUFTYAN (A DAY AMONG THE SUFIS) 

The story begins in a khanaqah, where several disciples speak of the 
spiritual status of their masters and their view’s regarding the 
creation. 75 Suhrawardi, who speaks as a master, objects to such 
questions which merely seek to explain the nature of the universe 
and the structure of the heavens. Suhrawardi considers them to be 
shallow and maintains that there are those who see the appearance 
and those who understand the science of the heavens. Finally, 
there are those who attain the mastery of the celestial world, the 
true men of knowledge. Suhrawardi then goes on to give specific 
instructions which are essential in actualizing the power of the 
faculty which enables men to gain cognition without mediation. As 
he states: 

All that is dear to you, property, furniture and worldly 
pleasures and such things . . . (throw them away) ... if this 
prescription is followed, then the vision will be illuminated.''’ 

Amidst a mixture of myth, symbolism and traditional Islamic meta- 
physics, Suhrawardi continues to put emphasis on the relationship 
between pursuing the attainment of esoteric knowledge and the 
practicing of asceticism. Practicing asceticism will open the inner 
eye, which for Suhrawardi is the mode of cognition that is essential 
if one is to gain knowledge of the esoteric dimension of Islam. 
According to Suhrawardi, true knowledge is possible when 
empiricism and rationalism end. As he states: 

Once the inner eye opens, the exterior eye ought to be 
closed. Lips must be sealed and the five external senses 
should be silenced. Interior senses should begin to function 
so the person, if he attains anything, does so with the inner 
being (Batin), and if he sees, he sees with the inner eye, and 

if he hears, he hears with the inner ear Therefore, when 

asked what one would see, (the answer of the inner self is 
that) it sees what it sees and what it ought to see. 77 

Therefore, closure of the five external senses for Suhrawardi is a 
necessary condition for the opening of the internal senses which 
are essential for the attainment of the truth. This work alludes to 
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different states and stations of the spiritual path and how the 
spiritual elite can achieve purity of heart and clarity of vision. In 
this work, Suhrawardi describes his conversations with a group of 
Sufis and what their Masters have told them regarding the attain- 
ment of truth and how Suhrawardi ’s vision compares with theirs. 

This brief work contains some important references to allegorical 
and metaphorical concepts and how different stages of the spiritual 
path can be described through them. In this highly symbolic work, 
the relationship between one’s purity of heart and the degree to 
which one can gain knowledge, as well as the relationship between 
asceticism and epistemology, is discussed by using Sufi symbolism. 

1 2. RISALAH FI HALAT ALTCFUUYAH (ON THE STATE OF 

CHILDHOOD) 78 

In this work, Suhrawardi describes having met a master who reveals 
the divine secret to him and he in turn discloses it to men of 
exoteric nature. 

The master punishes him for “casting pearl before the swine.” 7 ' 1 
Suhrawardi also alludes to the difficulty of communicating the 
esoteric message to those who stand outside of the tradition. Since 
Sophia Perennis is attained through other means than sense per- 
ception, it is difficult to communicate this mcxle of knowledge to 
those who may not be ready to receive it. 

The Salik, then, having repented, finds the master who tells him 
a number of secrets such as the ethics of the spiritual path and the 
rituals that arc involved in the Sufi path such as Samd' (Sufi music 
and dancing). The exposition of many fine mystical points reveals 
Suhrawardi 's thorough familiarity with the intricacies of the Sufi 
path. Suhrawardi expresses this in a symbolic conversation 
between a bat and a salamander whose passage through fire is 
supposed to have protected him against all harms. The bat is 
describing the pleasure of drinking cold water in the middle of 
winter, while the salamander is suffering from cold. Each one 
could provide a different interpretation of “cold water” in accord- 
ance to their experience. 

So far, Suhrawardi has drawn an outline of the esoteric instruc- 
tions needed for a seeker to pursue the path of spirituality, which 
begins by an inner yearning and continues with ascetic practices 
under the guidance of a master. This book intends to illustrate the 
spiritual path and the journey of the seeker (salik) from its begin- 
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ning, which Suhrawardi symbolically identifies as childhood. The 
significance of having a spiritual master to avoid the dangers on 
the path, as well as different stages of inner development, are 
among some of the issues that Suhrawardi elaborates upon. The 
core of the spiritual teachings of this book is a practical guide for 
pursuing the spiritual path. 

13. RJSALAl FI HAQIQAT AL- ISHQ (TREATISE ON THE REALITY 

OF LOVE) 

This work of Suhrawardi not only represents one of the most 
sublime examples of Persian literature, but it also contains some of 
his most profound philosophical views. He begins by quoting a 
verse from the Quran and then goes on to talk about knowledge 
and its relationship with the Intellect. 

Know that the first thing God, praise be upon him, created was 
a luminous pearl called Intellect ( 'aqt). God first created Intel- 
lect and gave it three features: knowledge of God, knowledge of 
self and knowledge of that which was not and then was . 80 

This treatise reaches its climax when Suhrawardi offers a spiritual 
map of the universe in the sixth chapter. It has been argued that 
this work was written on the basis of Ibn Sina's Risdlat al-'ishq. H] 
However, it has to be noted that this work is different both in form 
and content from that work. Since the rest of Suhrawardi’s works 
in Persian contain the same elements as the other works which we 
have considered, I will not expound upon them, although in our 
study of Suhrawardi’s epistemology frequent references will be 
made to them. Such works include Bustdn al-qulub or Rawdat 
aU/ulub (Garden of the Heartf 1 which is a more philosophically 
oriented work in which Suhrawardi addresses such issues as meta- 
physics, space, time and motion. 

This work, along with Yazddn shindkht (Knowing the Divine) are 
both written in the style of the Peripatetics and not only contains 
a discussion of the classical problems of philosophy, but also occa- 
sional discussions regarding the theosophist's mode of knowing. 
Finally, in his book language of the Termite s 83 Suhrawardi describes 
the nature of the knowledge needed to come to know God. Self 
and the creation are among topics which “they (Peripatetics] all 
disagree upon as long as the veil is not removed and knowledge by 
presence is not attained ." 84 Once this knowledge is attained, the 
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“crystal ball" (jdm-i Jam) is at your disposal and “whatever you want 
can be studied and you become conscious of the universe and the 
unseen world ." 85 

14. AL-WARIDAT WA 'L-TAQDISAT (PRAYERS AND 

SUPPLICATIONS) 

These writings, due to their devotional nature, are distinct from 
other writings of Suhrawardi both in terms of form and content. 
Despite their significance for the formulation of Suhrawardi’s 
angelology, they have not received the attention they deserve. In 
these writings Suhrawardi describes the relationship of the planets 
and their characteristics with that of the inner forces of man. His 
praise of the great “Luminous Being” (al-Nayyir al-a'zam) , whose 
power and glory demand submission, addressing the heavenly sun 
Hiirakhsh, as well as the relationship between the Zoroastrian 
angels and spiritual entities, are among the issues that Suhrawardi 
discusses in these works. It is important for the reader of 
Suhrawardi not to view his writings as isolated and separated 
books, but rather as an interrelated and elaborate set of ideas in 
which every part can only be properly understood in regard to the 
whole while the whole derives its validity from its parts. 

15. CONCLUSION 

An extensive discussion of Suhrawardi’s books requires a separate 
work. I will, however, consider some of these works at length in the 
forthcoming chapters. 

In the foregoing discussion, a summary of Suhrawardi’s doctrinal 
and tiie esoteric works has been presented. Suhrawardi wrote the 
majority of his works in a period of a few years and therefore the 
distinction of “early" and “later" works cannot be made. His thoughts, 
all of which form a paradigm, are not systematic if viewed individually. 
However, if they are viewed in their totality, they form a consistent 
and coherent philosophical system within which various truth claims 
become valid and meaningful. A close study of Suhrawardi’s writings 
in Persian, with emphasis upon their epistemological aspect, reveals 
the existence of a theory of knowledge generally known as “Knowl- 
edge by Presence" ( al-'ilm al-huduri). The intertwined and elaborate 
web of myth and symbolism in Suhrawardi’s philosophy intends to 
articulate his theory of knowledge, an important and fundamental 
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subject in the ishraqi school of thought. Suhrawardi, who claims to 
have first discovered the truth and then embarked on a path to find 
the rational basis of his experiential wisdom, represents a thinker who 
made an attempt to bring about a rapprochement between rational 
discourse and inner purification. Therefore, a comprehensive inter- 
pretation of Suhrawardi’s school of ishraq should include the two 
distinct dimensions of his philosophical paradigm, the practical and 
the philosophical. 
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CENTRAL THEMES 



Suhrawardi has commented on numerous subjects, often making 
original contributions in each field. As to his predecessors and 
their influence upon him, he was influenced by Ghazzali and his 
famous work Mishkdt al-anwdr that was of such great significance in 
formulating the ishraqi doctrine. He was also influenced by Hallaj 
and Bayazid, whom he quoted so often, and who for Suhrawardi 
were the perfect representations of true philosophers. Finally, 
there was Ibn Sina, the master of Peripatetics, whom Suhrawardi 
criticized but nevertheless adhered to certain strands of his philo- 
sophical structure such as Ibn Sina's concept of hierarchy and 
emanation. Despite his own contributions Suhrawardi accepted 
the logic of the Peripatetics as a useful means of analysis. Let us 
elaborate on some of the areas where Suhrawardi's contributions 
are more substantial. 

1. ONTOLOGY 

Suhrawardi adhered to the traditional ontology as far as the hier- 
archical structure of reality is concerned. Within the context of 
levels of being, he sought to offer an exposition of various philo- 
sophical and mystical issues. He retained the notion of hierarchies 
of being but changed the matrix of this Ibn Sinian ontology from 
one of “being" to one of “light." It was precisely this kind of 
fundamental change that allowed him to offer an exposition of 
mystical and esoteric doctrines as well as many of the traditional 
philosophical issues, in particular the relationship between 
essence and existence. According to Suhrawardi, the nature of 
light is axiomatic in that all things are known through it. Light is 
made up of an infinite succession of contingent dependent lights 
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and each light is the existential cause of the light below it. The 
ultimate light, which is the same as the Necessary' Being (wdjib 
al-wujud) , is for Suhrawardi the light of lights (nur al-anwar) , which 
he regards as the ultimate cause of all things. 

Although Suhrawardi’s ontological scheme was later criticized 
by some of his successors, such as Mulla Sadra and Hajji Mulla Uadi 
Sabziwari, it nevertheless provides a means by which ontological 
issues can be analyzed. As S.H. Nasr puts it, for Suhrawardi: 

The ontological status of all beings, therefore, depends on 
the degree in which they approach the supreme light and are 
themselves illuminated . 1 

For Suhrawardi, just as light has degrees of intensity, so does 
darkness. Although he classifies light in accordance to the degree 
that it exists, by necessity his criterion for determining the onto- 
logical status of lights is whether or not they are conscious of 
themselves. Therefore, self-awareness becomes a criterion for 
higher ontological status, which in the ishraqi system means a more 
intense degree of light. 

For Suhrawardi it is ultimately awareness of one's true nature 
that elevates a person's ontological status. To demonstrate this, he 
employs Zoroastrian symbols of light and darkness to depict the 
contradictions and the inner strife that exists within man. The key 
to the existential dilemma resulting from this inner struggle 
between the ego (nafs), which in the Zoroastrian Weltanschauung is 
darkness, and man's divine self, light, is knowledge or awareness of 
the reality of oneself. 

Suhrawardi arrives at his ontology of light in two ways. First, he 
offers us philosophical arguments to establish the axiomatic 
nature of light by stating that light is the most apparent of all 
phenomena since everything else is recognized and defined in 
terms of it. Suhrawardi argues that light is the necessary condition 
for things to be observed and therefore it is light and not being 
that should be the constitute element of an ontology. 

Suhrawardi tells us that the principality of light and its onto- 
logical significance came to him first through ishraqi means. In the 
Hikmat al-ishrdq he says: 

The issues and truths therein ( Hikmat al-ishrdq) first came to 
me not through rational inquiry, but their attainment was 
through a different means. Finally, after understanding 
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them, I sought their rational basis in a way such that if I 
ignore them, nothing can make me doubt their validity . 2 

It is therefore imperative that in any discussion concerning 
Suhrawardi’s ontology one has to realize the visionary nature of 
this ontology and that ultimately his philosophical analysis is based 
on his mystical experience. 

2. EXISTENCE AND ESSENCE 

For Suhrawardi, to know something is to know its essence and not 
its existence. Let us now see how Suhrawardi argues for this 
position and what its ishraqi implications are. 

Contrary to the Peripatetics, Suhrawardi maintains that existence 
is a mere concept and has no external reality or manifestation.* His 
argument for the principality of essence ( asdlat al-mdhiyyah), which 
distinguishes him from most of the Muslim philosophers, under- 
mines the role of existence as that upon which die reality of a thing 
depends. In The Philosophy of Illumination 4 he argues that all beings 
exist equally and it is not die case that some existent beings exist more 
than others, an indicauon that existence is a universal concept. 'Hie 
problem which follow’s from this is that such diings as “whiteness" are 
also of a universal nature which nevertheless are regarded to be 
universal essence as well. If “existence" were not pure “whiteness" or 
“sweetness", then it would not be a universal concept, but would be a 
particular. But, if they were the same, then, it would be die same as 
essence. This means every existing being would have its own parti- 
cular existence. Suhrawardi seems to argue that if this be die case 
then this “particular existence" would be equivalent to the essence of 
the thing. From this, Suhrawardi concludes that existence is a purely 
mental concept, whereas the particular essence has an actual exist- 
ence which makes a white or black object be white or black. On this 
he states: 

Attribution of existence to blackness, essence, man and horses 
are regarded to be the same, and therefore the concept of 
existence is a concept that is more universal than each of them. 
The same is true of the concept of essence in its absolute sense 
and the concept of truth and the nature of beings in their 
absolute sense. Therefore, we claim that such categories (exist- 
ence and universal essence) are pure mental concepts since if 
we (assume) that existence consists only of pure blackness, 
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necessarily the same will not hold true with whiteness and 
(together) cannot include whiteness and essence/’ 

Suhrawardi goes on to further argue for the principality of essence 
by concluding the following: 

1. Existent objects and existence are two separate things. 

2. Existence can be conceived only in respect to an existent being. 

3. Existent beings precede existence in their order of coming into 
existence. 

Since existence as a universal concept requires an existent being in 
order for it to manifest itself, and since existent beings require an 
essence in order to be, then essence must precede existence in the 
order of actualization. In other words, since essence is needed for 
an existent being to exist and existence is contingent upon an 
existent being, then existence is contingent upon the essence. 

Suhrawardi offers two types of arguments, the support for both 
of which is based on the impossibility of the existence of an infinite 
succession of contingent dependent beings. He argues that exist- 
ence can exist if and only if existent beings exist. He states this in 
a very complicated argument which is as follows: 

If we say that whenever something is non-existent, its exist- 
ence is necessarily not-actualized, then its existence is non- 
existent. This is because with the assumption that its 
existence is non-existent, whenever we conceive of existence 
and say that it does exist, it becomes necessary that the 
concept of existence be different from the existent object. 6 

Suhrawardi in the above argument seeks to demonstrate that exist- 
ence has no actual reality and as a concept it is contingent upon 
the existence of the existent beings and therefore its presence is 
derived from the existence of the existent objects which them- 
selves owe their existence to essence. This is the first argument for 
the principality of the essence ( asdlat al-mdhiyyah ) which became 
the basis of the ishraqi doctrine. 

Suhrawardi’s second argument for the principality of the 
essence is based on the fallacy of a teleological argument. On this 
Suhrawardi states: 

Therefore, if we say that what we assumed not to exist came 
into existence and the existence of that which was not and 
then was created, we realize that coming into being is 
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different from existence. It becomes necessary that existence 
should have existence and we have to define existence by 
existence, and this continues ad infinitum . (It was stated that] 
an infinite succession of beings is impossible. 7 

In the above, Suhrawardi argues that if existence had actually 
existed, i.e. a table, and yet was different from essence, then it must 
have an existence and so on. This process could go on ad infinitum, 
which is absurd. 

Suhrawardi's view on the principality of the essence is abso- 
lutely crucial in the understanding of his philosophical views. To 
know something, for Suhrawardi, is to know its essence and that 
cannot be done through the senses, since senses can only perceive 
the appearance. Therefore, either we cannot know anything, 
which is absurd, or there is an alternative explanation. Suhra- 
wardi's explanation of what this alternative is will be elaborated 
upon in the section on “Knowledge and Presence.” 

3. ON NECESSARY AND CONTINGENT BEINGS 

Having argued for the principality of essence over existence by 
maintaining that essence is a necessary being and existence is con- 
tingent upon it, Suhrawardi goes on to equate essence with light. 

Having argued against an infinite regress of contingent depend- 
ent beings, which is crucial for the validity of Suhrawardi’s onto- 
logical frame work, Suhrawardi offers a complex argument that all 
existent beings except Light are of a contingent nature. 8 

To argue for this, Suhrawardi offers an argument in two parts. 
In the first part he argues that while no being exists by necessity 
(except the light of lights), all beings exist necessarily. His argu- 
ment goes as follows: Things either exist by necessity or they are 
contingent. Contingent entities exist because of the presence of 
their cause and, should their cause be absent, the effect, which is 
the entity in question, would not exist either. Therefore, the exist- 
ence of existent objects is due to the existence of their cause, and 
from this Suhrawardi concludes that objects, whether they exist or 
not, are contingent since they are caused. On the other hand, 
since every event has to have a cause and this process can not go 
on for ever, one can conclude that there has to be an ultimate 
cause whose existence is necessary. 

The second part of Suhrawardi’s argument is more complex. 
He states: 
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